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THE ORIGIN, MEANING AND INTERNATIONAL FORCE 
OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

By Charlemagne Tower, LL.D. 

Former American Ambassador, President of The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania 

I beg leave to present in this article for consideration, a few of 
the characteristic details of what we know, and what has come during 
the past century to be known generally in the international and 
political world, as the Monroe Doctrine. I would point out its origin, 
its meaning, its development with the extension and growing im- 
portance of American national influence throughout the nineteenth 
century, and the importance of its bearing upon the American na- 
tional life of our day — as well as its compelling power in every great 
movement of political weight that has taken place in the course of 
our dealings with foreign nations since the establishment of the 
Government of the United States. Its ground principle is laid in the 
deeply-rooted sentiment of the people of this country, upon which 
the fabric of personal intellectual and political independence from 
all the rest of the world is built up; for it has for its object the 
safeguarding and defence of the essential qualities of American free- 
dom. It began to make itself felt at the moment when American 
freedom came into existence and separated the people of this conti- 
nent from those who still lived in the old world. The truth is, that 
at the end of the eighteenth century a revolution had taken place 
which had not only the result of taking away from Great Britain her 
North American colonies, but, what was of equal importance in the 
subsequent development of political relations between sovereign 
states, — a revolution had taken place in the minds of men. The feudal 
traditions of government which had obtained for a thousand years, 
carrying with them the accepted formulae of supremacy and control, 
on the one hand, and the obligation of obedience, with the duty of 
submission, on the other, were intentionally removed from the plan 
of life and from the rule of conduct of men in America. 
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It was so great a departure from the recognized precedent of the 
time that it seemed a contradiction in Europe. Indeed, when de 
Tocqueville came to this country, more than half a century after the 
Declaration of Independence, his chief task was to explain to his 
own compatriots (what was then inconceivable in France and on the 
European Continent), the methods and processes of a government in 
which the people ruled by their own spontaneous initiative and took 
the leading part themselves in the direction of their own affairs. 

It was at this point of distinction between the ideas of government 
on the part of the monarchies of Europe and those that had sprung 
up in the midst of the new and independent nationality established 
upon this side of the oeean, that the peoples of the two continents 
began to draw apart. It is true that their intercourse was not dis- 
turbed; in fact it increased with the increasing importance of the 
commerce and trade which advanced with the growth of the indus- 
tries and the opening of the channels of productive development in 
the United States. Friendly relations could exist, as has been seen 
many times before in the course of the world, even between peoples 
whose ethical sentiments, whose religious beliefs, were opposed and 
whose essential characteristics or racial qualities were unlike. 

But the widening distance between the principles of government 
and political thought on the one continent and the other Jed at 
length to the breaking of the ancient connection, and had as a result 
the strengthening of the radical differences between the aims arid 
aspirations of American and European civilizations. The ideals of 
liberty and independence in this country produced a sentiment of 
suspicion and distrust of anything that pertained to the ancient 
monarchy, an insuperable opposition to the contact or influence of 
its bearing upon government and life. For it came to be, through- 
out the United States, a prime element of public sentiment and na- 
tional faith, that monarchy in any form and democratic principles 
cannot live together on American ground. Politically, there must be 
a complete non-intercourse. 

"I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so following; 

"But I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you." 
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Nor could there be any concession on the part of such earnest and 
determined men as the patriots who had shed their blood and risked 
their lives in the struggle for American independence. That having 
been won finally and definitely accomplished, and the democracy of 
America firmly rooted in the soil, there could be no submission of the 
national will, — the will of the people themselves. 

Their experience as well as their judgment derived from the 
movements of other nations and from what was then going on in the 
world, led them to the conviction that monarchical principles would 
always be a menace to democratic ideas and institutions, that the 
increasing power of the one must certainly lead to the restraint, if 
not the actual downfall, of the other. 

It was evident, however, that no immediately threatening danger 
was to be anticipated from the old and long established monarchical 
countries of Europe, from which they were so widely separated by 
the Atlantic lying between. But the national mind was exceedingly 
sensitive lest some of the European governments should undertake 
to extend their influences to this side of the ocean. The young and 
vigorous nation, conscious of its growing strength, determined that 
this must not be. It declared to the world that no extension of in- 
fluence to this continent by any European government, and no ac- 
quisition of territory, either in North or South America, could be 
tolerated by the United States. This was the Monroe Doctrine. 

It was the worthy part of a free and enlightened nation, General 
Washington said, to give mankind the example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Though he earnestly 
besought them to beware of the dangers that surrounded his fellow- 
countrymen; declaring that a free people ought constantly to be 
awake, since experience as well as history have proved that foreign 
influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican government. 
What Washington said to them by way of advice in taking leave of 
the country in his Farewell Address is an evidence of the unerring 
judgment with which he and his colleagues weighed and considered 
the political questions of their day; throwing into the balance the 
elements of human character the world over, and the weight of those 
qualities of men which never change. His voice as it comes to us 
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through that Address is almost prophetic in solemn admonition as to 
dangers to the country that beset it even now. 

' ' The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, ' ' 
said he, "is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as possible. So far as we have 
already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled in perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop. ' ' 

"Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our 
concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate 
ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, 
or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships or 
enmities." 

Apprehension began to be felt at Washington soon after the open- 
ing, of the new century in regard to the situation of the Island of 
Cuba, which, it was understood through late reports from Europe, 
had become the object of aggressive intentions upon the part of Great 
Britain, either with the object of taking possession of it herself for 
her own advantage, or in order' to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of the French who were also believed to have cast a jealous 
eye in that direction. It was even asserted that the British Govern- 
ment had been for a long time in secret negotiation with Spain for 
the cession of the island, and that both Prance and Great Britain 
had political agents there observing the course of events and en- 
deavoring to shape their direction. 1 

But the events which caused serious alarm to the statesmen of 
this country arose a little later out of the political troubles between 
Spain and her colonies, in the course of a revolutionary movement 
spreading itself rapidly throughout Central and South America upon 
which followed the separation from the mother country, in quick 
succession, of Mexico, Venezuela, Peru, Chile and the Eepublic of 
Buenos Aires, — a revolt at the same time against the sovereignty of 

iMr. Adams, Secretary of State, to Mr. Forsyth, Minister to Spain, 17 De- 
cember, 1822. 
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the Spanish King and a refusal by the people of these American 
countries to submit, then or in the future, to European control. 

A great disturbance was caused in consequence also upon the 
continent of Europe by the breaking away of so large a number of 
Spanish subjects from their natural allegiance to their sovereign; 
which, to many conservative minds appeared to be not only a flagrant 
disregard of right, but a total destruction of order and of law. The 
refusal to obey was looked upon, of course, as an act of rebellion that 
should not be tolerated ; for if persisted in and allowed to strengthen 
the avowed purpose of maintaining their independence and of govern- 
ing themselves, the example of these Spanish colonies would threaten 
the existence of monarchy itself, and cause also the very serious loss 
that must naturally follow the abolishment of the regulation and 
control then enjoyed by the central government over the commerce 
and trade of the colonies. 

It was found upon inquiry through diplomatic channels that there 
was a conviction amongst the political leaders on the Continent, that 
steps should be taken immediately for mutual protection. The Em- 
perors of Austria and Russia and the King of Prussia sent their 
delegates accordingly to a convention at Paris, in the year 1815, at 
which a treaty was concluded between these sovereigns, which was 
adhered to subsequently by the King of France, the object of which 
was declared to be the administration of government, in both foreign 
and domestic affairs, according to the precepts of justice, charity and 
peace. They declared that they looked upon themselves as delegated 
by Providence to rule over their respective peoples, and they agreed 
to lend one another, on every occasion and in every place, assistance, 
aid and support. This league is what has become famous in the 
history of the nineteenth century as the Holy Alliance. Its purpose 
became, shortly after its establishment, the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of legitimacy, — the divine right of kings as opposed to the rights 
of the people — against the growing ideas of political independence 
and the extension of liberal thought. 

Taking into consideration the resources of wealth and power that 
this league controlled and disposed of amongst the enlightened na- 
tions of Europe at that time, it was unquestionably the most formid- 
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able attempt made ifi. modern days by united action to stem the tide 
of advancing political development. But it sought to bolster up 
foundations that were no longer secure, to invigorate a system already 
weakened by repeated assaults, and to refresh ancient institutions 
from which their vitality was fast slipping away. It does not con- 
cern us now to inquire what likelihood there was that this object could 
have been attained, even momentarily, if the plan had been fully 
carried out, or whether the colonists of Spain could then have been 
held for a considerable time even if the allied monarchs had suc- 
ceeded for the moment in reducing them to their former subjection. 

An immense impulse had been given to independent thought 
throughout Europe by the establishment of liberty in the United 
States, and its effect was beginning to show itself in the national 
feeling both in Great Britain and on the Continent. Besides this, 
the public mind of England had long been opening the way for that 
brilliant advance which characterized the Victorian era; whilst in 
France the influence of Voltaire and Bousseau, Montesquieu and 
d'Alembert had extended itself for a generation amongst intellectual 
people and been at work breaking down the barriers of old restraints 
and ancient prejudices. Inevitably, the world would have advanced 
over every obstacle and followed its course, in the long run, no matter 
what had been done at that time to hinder or delay it. 

At all events, the Holy Alliance declared formally that they had 
"an undoubted right to take a hostile attitude toward those states in 
which the overthrow of the government might serve as an example 
to others ; that revolt is crime, and that any pretended reform effected 
by revolt and open force was null and void and forbidden by the 
public laws of Europe." 

They issued a proclamation also in which they announced their 
determination to suppress the spirit of rebellion wherever it might 
show itself, and declared by treaty amongst themselves that they 
would put an end to representative government and destroy the 
liberty of the press. Although this procedure was not primarily in- 
tended to affect the people of North America in their domestic affairs, 
nor did our interests become involved in it until later, and then 
indirectly through the quarrels of Spain, yet, so open and general 
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a declaration of war upon the claims of liberty and free government 
was in principle a direct challenge to the United States. It made in 
the end a lasting impression upon the sentiment of this country which 
has long outlived the political causes that gave rise to it ; and in fixing 
forever their national determination to resist the encroachments of 
autocratic government upon this side of the ocean, it did more to 
strengthen the national feeling of the American people than any inci- 
dent in public life up to the time of the Civil War. 

In the meantime, however, a step was made in the direction of 
the enforcement of the purposes of the allies, who had now become 
known as "The League of Peace," by the Government of France 
which sent a military expedition into Spain, in the early part of the 
year 1823, to restore the absolute Spanish King, Ferdinand VII, to 
his throne, from which he had been displaced by an insurrectionary 
outbreak in that country ; and the French had been so successful in 
their undertaking during the course of that summer that they gave 
notice officially to the British Government that as soon as they had 
completed the campaign which they then had in hand, they intended 
to consider the subject of putting an end to the revolutionary move- 
ments in South America and of restoring the revolted colonies to 
Spain. 

Great Britain had not joined with the Continental governments 
in the formation of the Holy Alliance and the League of Peace, be- 
cause, in the first place, her own established monarchy was founded 
upon a revolution, and the sentiment of her people would certainly 
not approve of the attitude which the British Cabinet must neces- 
sarily assume if it united with the Continental ministries in main- 
taining that revolt is crime ; and, in the second place, British commer- 
cial interests were seriously involved, because, since the rupture of 
Spanish control through the independence of the colonies, British trade 
had very greatly increased with South America, as had also the trade 
and commerce of the United States. This new and flourishing 
trade relation Great Britain was naturally desirous to retain. She had 
not recognized the South Americans as the United States had done, 
and her position was this : that she did not wish to see the colonies re- 
turned to their former allegiance to Spain, for in that case British 
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trade would lose its privileges, which might be granted by the Spanish 
Government as a compensation to France ; or, if through the outbreak 
of active hostilities between the allies of the League and the South 
American states a commercial non-intercourse should result between 
those states and the European Continent, as had been threatened, — 
then the rich trade opportunities in South America would fall to the 
advantage of the United States. So that the British attitude, — which 
was, of course, one of self-interest, — was not comfortable in any event ; 
and it became necessary, in view of the importance of the questions 
involved, to adopt some policy, a policy which, all things considered, 
might seem most promising for the future of British commercial 
wealth. 

Under these circumstances, and at this point, it was decided by 
the British Cabinet to seek the aid of the Government of the United 
States; whereupon Mr. Rush, the United States Minister in London, 
notified the Department in Washington that he had been approached 
by Mr. Canning at the British Foreign Office as to the possibility of a 
joint declaration by the two governments against the intervention 
of the allies in Spanish America. 

Mr. Rush's despatch, dated August, 1823, to Mr. Adams, Secre- 
tary of State, informed him that he had just had an interview with 
Mr. Canning during which the subject of the military progress in 
Spain had entered into the conversation and that he had remarked 
to Mr. Canning that it was generally understood that, even if France 
should succeed entirely with her enterprise on the Spanish Peninsula 
in which she was then engaged, Great Britain would not allow her to 
go further and lay her hands upon the Spanish colonies, bringing 
them also under her grasp. Mr. Rush having in mind, as he said, an 
official note of the British Government despatched to its ambassador 
in Paris a few months before, during the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the invasion of Spain, in which the declaration was made that, 
whilst the course of events appeared to have decided substantially 
the question of the separation of those colonies from the mother 
country, the King of Great Britain disclaimed any intention of 
appropriating to himself the smallest portion of the Spanish pos- 
sessions in America, and he was satisfied that no attempt would be 
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made by France to bring them under her dominion; that is to say, 
that Great Britain would not be passive under such an attempt by 
France. 

In reply to this observation, Mr. Canning asked what Mr. Kush 
thought that the United States Government would say to going hand in 
hand with England in the same sentiment; not that any concerted 
action between the two countries would become necessary, but that 
the simple fact of their being known to hold the same opinion would, 
by its moral effect, counteract any such intention on the part of 
France. 

Mr. Canning added that he believed this because of the large part 
of the maritime power of the world which Great Britain and the 
United States shared between them, and the consequent influence 
which the knowledge that they had a common agreement upon a 
question of such wide maritime interest could not fail to produce 
upon the rest of the world. 

It is a case that has so frequently reappeared in the history of 
the world, in which a community of interest has arisen between 
governments out of two entirely separate motive influences which 
react upon the relations between the one and the other, among them- 
selves, to produce a new and mutually beneficial relation in their 
common dealings with a third nation. The basis upon which inter- 
national alliances are built up is frequently of this character ; for it 
often happens that the political aims and objects the attainment of 
which is the prime inducement to the parties to an alliance to enter 
into it, are of the most widely different nature and origin, though 
united under given circumstances in an effort to lead to a result 
sought after and wished for by all. 

Mr. Canning undoubtedly knew that it was not so much the ques- 
tion of commerce and trade or the control of the shipping of South 
America, — which was paramount at that moment as the motive policy 
of Great Britain, — that was likely to arouse public sentiment in the 
United States against the movements of the League of Peace. But 
he was quite aware also that, although the American Government 
had no disposition to interfere between Spain and her colonies, but 
would remain neutral toward the efforts of the mother country to 
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subject them to their former allegiance, yet the people of this country- 
would look with extreme disapproval upon any enterprise which had 
in view the extension of the political influence or military control 
on South American territory of any European sovereign as arranged 
for by the terms of the Holy Alliance. 

To forestall that purpose of the allies- by bringing to bear the 
combined moral influence at least of the United States and Great 
Britain, would serve, as he anticipated, to keep France out of South 
America in any event. That would be enough ; it was what he sought. 

The conversation with Mr. Eush had evidently led to an unex- 
pected and somewhat free interchange of ideas upon the subject 
which at that moment was, no doubt, generally prominent in the 
minds of leading statesmen in England in view of the latest news 
from Spain and the recent despatches from the Continent. Canning, 
upon whom the responsibility rested to take some step toward safe- 
guarding the British interests involved, appears to have decided, upon 
reflection after his interview with the American Minister, that the 
most effective procedure as well as the most available from the nature 
of the case would be to join his forces with those of the United States. 
The chances are that he had already had this in contemplation for 
some time. At all events, he wrote a letter to Mr. Eush, a few days 
later, which he marked "private and confidential," in which he said: 2 

Before leaving town I am desirous of bringing before you in a 
more distinct, but still in an unofficial and confidential shape, the 
question which we shortly discussed the last time that I had the 
pleasure of seeing you. 

Is not the moment come when our governments might understand 
each other as to the Spanish-American colonies? And if we can 
arrive at such an understanding, would it not be expedient for our- 
selves, and beneficial for all the world, that the principles of it 
should be clearly settled and plainly avowed? 

For ourselves we have no disguise. 

1. We conceive the recovery of the colonies by Spain to be hopeless. 

2. We conceive the question of the recognition of them, as inde- 
pendent states, to be one of time and circumstances. 

3. We are, however, by no means disposed to throw any impedi- 
ment in the way of an arrangement between them and the mother 
country by amicable negotiation. 

2 Mr. Canning, British Foreign Secretary, to Mr. Eush, 20 August, 1823. 
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4. We aim not at the possession of any portion of them ourselves 

5. We could not see any portion of them transferred to any other 
Power with indifference. 

If these opinions and feelings are, as I firmly believe them to be, 
common to your government with ours, why should we hesitate mutu- 
ally to confide them to each other, and to declare them in the face of 
the world? 

If there be any European Power which cherishes other projects, 
which looks to a forcible enterprise for reducing the colonies to sub- 
jugation, on the behalf or in the name of Spain, or which meditates 
the acquisition of any part of them to itself, by cession or by con- 
quest, such a declaration on the part of your government and ours 
would be at once the most effectual and the least offensive mode of 
intimating our joint disapprobation of such projects. 



Do you conceive that, under the power which you have recently 
received, you are authorized to enter into negotiation, and to sign 
any convention upon this subject? Do you conceive, if that be not 
within your competence, you could exchange with me ministerial 
notes upon it ? 

Nothing could be more gratifying to me than to join with you 
in such a work, and I am persuaded there has seldom, in the history 
of the world, occurred an opportunity wnen so small an effort of two 
friendly governments might produce so unequivocal a good, and pre- 
vent such extensive calamities. 

Mr. Rush had not, of course, authority as minister to enter into 
negotiations of this character in regard to a subject of the greatest 
importance to his own government; for, whatever may have been the 
discussions of the European situation at home or in his correspond- 
ence with America, it is not likely that anyone at that moment could 
have foreseen so portentous an event in American affairs as the sug- 
gestion of what was substantially an alliance, as contained in Mr. 
Canning's letter. 

The principal statesmen whose opinions were valued at home still 
remembered the American Revolution, and it was but about ten years 
since, the United States and Great Britain had been at war. 

Nothing in Mr. Rush's instructions, therefore, could enable him 
to act of his own motion at that distance from the sources of his 
official authority; consequently he replied to Mr. Canning that he 
would submit the case to the consideration of his own government 
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at Washington, which, was what he did, by sending an account of the 
informal conversation at the British Foreign office and a copy of 
Mr. Canning's proposal, to Mr. Adams, as Secretary of State. 

The receipt of this correspondence produced a profound impres- 
sion in the United States. After reading and considering it, President 
Monroe sent Mr. Eush's despatches to Mr. Jefferson, then in Virginia, 
to obtain his opinion, asking him to send them on to Mr. Madison in 
order that he might have his judgment upon them also. 3 

"Many important considerations are involved in this proposi- 
tion," he said: 

1st. Shall we entangle ourselves, at all, in European politics and 
wars, on the side of any Power, against others, presuming that a 
concert by agreement, of the kind proposed, may lead to that result? 
2nd. If a case can exist, in which a sound maxim may and ought to 
be departed from, is not the present instance precisely that case? 
3rd. Has not the epoch arrived when Great Britain must take her 
stand either on the side of the monarchs of Europe or of the United 
States, and, in consequence, either in favor of despotism or of liberty, 
and may it not be presumed that, aware of that necessity, her govern- 
ment has seized on the present occurrence as that which it deems the 
most suitable to announce and mark the commencement of that career ? 

He added that his own impression was, that the United States 
ought to meet the proposal of the British Government and make it 
known that we should view an interference on the part of the Euro- 
pean Powers, and especially an attack on the colonies, as an attack 
on ourselves, — presuming that if they succeeded with them they 
would extend it to us. "I am sensible, however," said he, "of the 
extent and difficulty of the question and shall be happy to have yours 
and Mr. Madison's opinions on it." 

There is a peculiar interest in the interchange of opinions thus 
given out by three of the leading men of America at that time, each 
of whom in turn had been President, upon this question of vital 
import presented to them under circumstances which lent to their 
judgment something of the solemn impressiveness of a decision made 
by a high court of appeal. It gives rise even today to a strong sense 
of gratification in the American mind, because in contemplating it 

3 President Monroe to Mr. Jefferson, 17 October, 1823. 
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we seem to be taking part in the mental processes out of which has 
come that principle of vigorous self-defence that is unquestionably 
the strongest element of American national conviction. 

Mr. Jefferson declared in reply to the President that the question 
in these letters sent to him was the most momentous which had ever 
been offered to him to consider since that of independence. "That 
made us a 'nation,' " said he, "this sets our compass and points the 
course which we are to steer through the ocean of time opening on 
us. Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe ; our second, never to suffer Europe 
to intermeddle with cis- Atlantic affairs. America, North and South, 
has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe, and particularly 
her own. She should therefore have a system of her own, separate 
and apart from that of Europe. "While the last is laboring to become 
the domicile of despotism, our endeavor should surely be, to make 
our hemisphere that of freedom." 

He felt that one nation, Great Britain, could most disturb us in 
this ; but she offered now to lead, aid and accompany us. She could 
do us more harm than all the nations on earth ; with her on our side 
we need not fear the whole world. If a war should result from the 
present proposition it would not be England's war, but ours. It 
would have for its object to introduce and establish the American 
system, of keeping out of our land all foreign Powers, — of never 
permitting those of Europe to intermeddle with the affairs of our 
nations. 

Therefore, he could honestly join in the declaration that the 
United States have no intention of acquiring any part of the Spanish 
colonies, and that we shall not stand in the way of an amicable ar- 
rangement between them and the mother country, but that we will 
oppose with all our means the forcible interposition of any other 
Power as auxiliary or under any other form or pretext, and especially 
their transfer to any Power by conquest, cession or acquisition in 
any other way. He gave it as his opinion that the President should 
encourage the British Government and should assure it of his agree- 
ment with the propositions contained in Mr. Rush's letters, as far as 
his authority went. 
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Mr. Madison replied to the President, that the professions of 
friendship already made by the United States to the South American 
colonies by recognizing their governments, and our sympathy with 
their liberties and independence called upon us to use every effort 
to defeat the attack that was then being planned against them. He 
thought it particularly fortunate that the policy of Great Britain, 
though guided by calculations different from ours, had presented a 
cooperation for an object the same with ours. Although Mr. Can- 
ning's proposal to Mr. Rush was made with the air of consultation, 
there could be no doubt, he said, that the British course was already 
settled upon and would be carried out whether we agreed to join 
with it or not ; though this consideration ought not to divert us from 
what is just and proper in itself. He decided, therefore, as Mr. 
Jefferson had done, that the United States ought to accept the pro- 
posal, and he declared that "our cooperation is due to ourselves and 
to the world." 

Throughout the month of November and immediately preceding 
the session of Congress at the end of the year 1823, the question of 
Mr. Canning's proposals was almost constantly the subject of dis- 
cussion at the meetings of President Monroe and his Cabinet, as well 
as also the correspondence carried on by Mr. Adams, as Secretary 
of State, with the Russian Minister in Washington, Baron Tuyll, in 
regard to certain plans and intentions which Russia had at that time 
for extending her colonization along the Pacific Coast of America. 

Mr. Adams thought that Canning wanted some public pledge from 
the United States not only against the forcible intervention of the 
Holy Alliance in Spanish America but also especially against the 
acquisition by the United States of any part of those countries; 
whilst Mr. Calhoun was in favor of giving discretionary power to 
Mr. Rush to join in a declaration against the interference of the 
Holy Alliance if necessary, even if it should pledge the United States 
not to take Cuba or Texas. 

Though the President appeared at times inclined to grant such 
power, Mr. Adams was not in favor of it. He did not believe that 
the Holy Alliance had any direct intention of attacking us, though 
he thought that if they succeeded in overcoming the Spanish provinces 
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they might recolonize them and partition them amongst themselves. 
Eussia might take California, Peru and Chile; France might seize 
Mexico where she desired to establish a monarchy under a prince of 
the House of Bourbon, and Great Britain, if she could effectively 
resist the plan thus laid out, would probably take the Island of 
Cuba as her share of the scramble. Then what would be the situation 
of the United States, he said, — England holding Cuba, and France 
Mexico ? On the other hand, if the allies should interpose and Great 
Britain should withstand them alone, it would throw the colonies 
entirely under her control and make them her colonies rather than 
those of Spain. Consequently, he declared that the United States 
must act promptly and decisively. But the act of the Executive could 
not, after all, commit the nation to a pledge of war. Nor was this 
contemplated by Canning's proposals. As Great Britain would not 
be pledged to war by what Canning had said, "so anything now done 
by the Executive here leaves Congress to act or not, according as the 
circumstances of the emergency may require." 

The discussion concerned principally the preparation of the Presi- 
dent's message which was to be delivered to Congress within a few 
days, at the opening of the session; and, on the 25th of November, 
Mr. Adams prepared a draft of his observations recently made to 
Baron Tuyll, which contained a full statement of the policy of the 
United States, and included this declaration : 

That the United States of America and their government could 
not see with indifference the forcible interposition of any European 
Power, other than Spain, either to restore the dominion of Spain 
over her emancipated colonies in America, or to establish monarchical 
governments in those countries, or to transfer any of the possessions 
heretofore or yet subject to Spain in the American hemisphere, to 
any other European Power. 

Here we have the essence of the President's Message itself. He 
sent it to Congress on the second of December, 1823; and in it, in 
reference to the interchange of opinions lately had with Russia par- 
ticularly and with Great Britain, he said : 

The occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a principle 
in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, 
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that the American continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
Powers. . . . The citizens of the United States cherish sentiments 
the most friendly in favor of the liberty and happiness of their 
fellow-men on that side of the Atlantic. In the wars of the European 
Powers in matters relating to themselves we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. It is only when 
our rights are invaded or seriously menaced that we resent injuries 
or make preparation for our defence. . . . The political system of 
the allied Powers is essentially different in this respect from that of 
America. . . . And to the defence of our own, which has been 
achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by 
the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under which we 
have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. We 
owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those Powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 

With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power 
we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the govern- 
ments who have declared their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European Power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States. . . . 

Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early 
stage of the wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the 
globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is, not to interfere in the 
internal concerns of any of its Powers; to consider the government 
de facto as the legitimate government for us; to cultivate friendly 
relations with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and 
manly policy, meeting, in all instances, the just claims of every Power, 
submitting to injuries from none. But in regard to these continents, 
circumstances are eminently and conspicuously different. It is im- 
possible that the allied Powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent without endangering our peace 
and happiness. ... It is equally impossible, therefore, that we should 
behold such interposition, in any form, with indifference. 

Here, then, is the original and official statement of the Monroe 
Doctrine as enunciated by the President himself in his message to 
Congress. It is not an act of legislation, neither does it call for 
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legislative authority from Congress to give it the formal and legal 
sanction of the United States Government as a mode of procedure, 
or of a process subject to judicial determination and enforcement as 
the law of the land. Neither did it spring forth spontaneously from 
the brain of President Monroe as the result of his own personal judg- 
ment in the direction of the policy of his administration, or his indi- 
vidual conclusions alone in meeting and solving the grave political 
questions of international intercourse that presented themselves dur- 
ing his time. We have seen that other minds as well had occupied 
themselves with these problems; that the President had even con- 
sulted with and discussed them, for instance, with Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, Mr. John Quiney Adams and Mr. Calhoun, whose replies 
and arguments are well known. 

But it was a declaration of policy, a rule of conduct in regard to 
our own independent position in the world and amongst other nations 
which embodied the expressed will and the conscious determination 
of the American people. It met as such with an immediate approval, 
with hearty response throughout the country, which, up to the present 
time, have never been weakened. 

It has been the object of study and inquiry upon the part of 
American statesmen in each succeeding generation, whose judgment 
has served to extend its influence and confirm the validity of its na- 
tional principles. Mr. Webster said in interpretation of it, in the 
Senate in 1826 : 

The amount of it was, that this government could not look with 
indifference on any combination among other Powers, to assist Spain 
in her war against the South American states ; that we could not but 
consider such combination as dangerous or unfriendly to us ; and that, 
if it should be formed, it would be for the competent authorities of 
this government to decide, when the case arose, what course our duty 
and our interest should require us to pursue. 

And Mr. Calhoun said, many years afterwards, in 1848, also in a 
speech in the Senate, that when Mr> Canning's communication to 
Mr. Eush reached this country, it was received with joy, "for so great 
was the power of the Alliance that even we did not feel ourselves 
safe from its interpositions." 
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I remember the reception of the dispatch from Mr. Bash as dis- 
tinctly as if all the circumstances had occurred yesterday. I well 
recollect the great satisfaction with which it was received by the 
Cabinet. As was usual with Mr. Monroe upon great occasions, the 
papers were sent around to each member of the Cabinet, so that each 
might be duly apprised of all the circumstances and be prepared to 
give his opinion. The Cabinet met. It deliberated. There was long 
and careful consultation, and the result was the declaration of the 
President. All this has passed away. That very movement on the 
part of England, sustained by this declaration, gave a blow to the 
Celebrated Alliance from which it never recovered. From that time 
forward it gradually decayed, till it utterly perished. 

We cannot attempt to follow the application of this rule of 
American policy to the numerous cases in which it has been brought 
to bear, or to examine in detail the very voluminous correspondence 
that has accompanied the assertion of its principles in the course 
of the diplomatic discussion of the relations of European countries 
in the last hundred years toward every country on the South Ameri- 
can continent. 

The attitude of the United States has been perfectly consistent, 
however, throughout, in maintaining neutrality amid the disagree- 
ments and conflicts that have arisen between these nations. We have 
not sought to impose our own political ideas upon the South American 
republics, nor have we interfered with their right to determine what 
kind of government each of them might select or choose to set up for 
itself; nor have we taken part, on the other hand, against the pro- 
ceedings of the European governments against them as long as such 
action has related to the enforcement of obligations duly assumed, or 
for the redress of wrong. 

When Mr. Clay was Secretary of State, in 1825, he declared this 
to be our policy ; saying that, whilst we do not desire to interfere in 
Europe with the political system of the allied Powers, we should 
regard as dangerous to our peace and safety any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere. The 
political systems of the two continents, said he, are essentially differ- 
ent; each has an exclusive right to judge for itself what is best 
suited to its own condition and most likely to promote its own happi- 
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ness ; but neither has a right to enforce upon the other the establish- 
ment of its peculiar system. 

And Mr. Adams, in the same manner, had declared that the neces- 
sary consequences will be, that the American continents henceforth 
will no longer be subjects of colonization. Occupied by civilized 
independent nations, they will be accessible to Europeans and to each 
other on that footing alone, and the Pacific Ocean in every part of it 
will remain open to the navigation of all nations, in like manner with 
the Atlantic. 

The United States Government has openly declared this, upon its 
own authority, before the world. It assumed that responsibility by 
the Monroe Doctrine, and it has not altered its determination since 
the time of President Monroe himself. Nor can there be any question 
whatever that the government will insist upon the integrity of this 
principle; neither that an open disregard of it by a foreign nation, 
if carried to the point of refusing to admit its international validity, 
would lead to a conflict of arms. 

The case that best represents, amongst the many others that have 
arisen, the character of this sentiment and illustrates the interna- 
tional policy of the United States in this respect is that of Mexico 
at the time of the attempted domination in that country of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, which brought the United States to the verge of a 
war with Prance in 1865. 

It had become known in Washington a few years before the Amer- 
ican Civil War that a naval and military armament was to be sent 
out from Spain to attack Mexico in the distracted condition of that 
republic; which aroused immediate attention and gave rise to very 
serious anxiety upon the part of the Administration. Mr. Cass, who 
was then Secretary of State, instructed the United States Minister in 
Madrid to draw the attention of the Spanish ministry to the position 
taken by the United States, that they would not consent to the sub- 
jugation of any of the independent states of this continent to Euro- 
pean Powers, nor to the exercise of a protectorate over them, nor 
any political influence to control their policy or institutions. 

"With respect to the causes of war between Spain and Mexico," 
he declared, "the United States have no concern, and do not under- 
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take to judge them. Nor do they claim to interpose in any hostilities 
which may take place. Their policy of observance and interference 
is limited to the permanent subjugation of any portion of the terri- 
tory of Mexico or of any other American state to any European 
Power whatever. ' ' 

In the meantime, American naval forces were sent into Mexican 
waters, sufficient to look after the interests of American citizens in 
Mexico during the conflict which it appeared then would inevitably 
arise out of the demands not only of Spain but of England and France 
as well, all of whom had grievances against Mexico by reason of 
violence, injury and acts of injustice suffered in that country by 
the citizens of each, for which redress was now demanded by these 
governments. 

And it happened, in fact, that naval vessels of England, France 
and Spain sailed for Vera Cruz, in 1862, with the expressed intention 
of seizing the custom-houses in certain Mexican ports, for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the respective claims of those countries. 

The port of Vera Cruz was captured according to this plan and 
held by the three allies. But, a difference of opinion having arisen 
between them at that stage of the enterprise, the English and Spanish 
commanders, dissatisfied with the conduct of the French, reached an 
agreement with Mexico as to their separate claims and withdrew 
from the expedition. 

The French, however, continuing their demands upon Mexico 
after the retirement of their allies, began at once a march toward 
the City of Mexico, which they reached and took military possession 
of in June, 1863. There they established a provisional government 
and called together an assembly of notables, which decided that an 
empire should be erected, the throne of which should be offered to the 
Archduke Maximilian, brother of the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria; and that if he should deeline, the place should be filled by 
a selection made by the Emperor of the French. Maximilian ac- 
cepted this invitation to become Emperor, and entered the City of 
Mexico, as Maximilian I, in June, 1864. 

The sad ending of this political episode and the details connected 
with the capture and death of the unfortunate Maximilian are well 
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known to all and still remembered by those who interest themselves 
in the publie questions of that day. He had entered into an under- 
taking which appeared to him and his supporters as one full of 
promise; and, under the impelling influences of a personal ambition 
entirely reasonable in the case of a man situated as he was, who un- 
doubtedly hoped that in providing for his own advancement he 
should be able to benefit as well as improve the condition of the 
people over whom he was about to rule. 

But he fell victim to a set of circumstances which he did not con- 
ceive of in advance, and to difficulties from which he could neither ex- 
tricate himself nor were his patrons in France able even to preserve 
his life. The hostility of the United States, however, was not directed 
against the Archduke in person, nor was he the object of the slightest 
discourtesy on our side; but the attitude of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the inevitable assertion of the Monroe Doctrine, made 
the enterprise a failure from the start. 

It was the attempt to set up a monarchy in America which aroused 
the national sentiment of the people of this country. 

Very early in the correspondence which grew out of it, Mr. Seward 
had declared officially, as Secretary of State, that, whilst this govern- 
ment had no intention to interfere in any way with the war between 
France and Mexico, the United States had not disclaimed the interest 
they felt in the safety, welfare and prosperity of Mexico, any more 
than they could disown their sentiments of friendship and good will 
toward France, which began with their national existence. The 
United States could only deplore the painful occurrence and express 
their anxious desire that the conflict should be brought to a speedy 
close by a settlement consistent with the stability and welfare of the 
parties concerned. 

Also, that the United States had always acted upon the same 
principles of forbearance and neutrality in regard to wars between 
Powers with which our country has maintained friendly relations, 
which policy could not then be departed from with advantage to us 
or in the interest of peace throughout the world. 

He asked of France, however, an explanation of her object and 
purpose in this connection, to which the Imperial Government re- 
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plied that it did not intend to occupy permanently or to dominate 
Mexico, but that it would leave that people free to choose its own 
form of government ; and at different stages of the intercourse France 
renewed the explanations that she had thus given. 

The campaign of the French progressed in the meantime. Having 
captured Pueblo, they finally entered the City of Mexico itself, in 
which they established a provisional government. Mr. Seward com- 
plained that France had made no communication to the United States 
concerning this provisional government, nor announced any actual 
departure from the policy in regard to that country which her ex- 
planations led him to expect that she would pursue. 

But he began to suspect that the situation was developing in a 
manner quite different from what he had hoped for and endeavored 
to encourage. 

The United States were in the midst of war themselves, which 
required the employment at home of all the efforts and resources of 
the country in bringing the conflict to its termination. Mr. Seward 
declared in writing to Mr. Motley, then Minister to Austria, that 
whilst so engaged in the war, even those in Washington who thought 
that intervention in Mexico to prevent the establishment of an im- 
perial monarchy would be just in itself, admitted that such a step 
now would be unwise. The first-fruit of the American Civil War had 
been, he said (to Mr. Dayton, 1863), that the Governments of Great 
Britain, France and Spain had assumed an unfriendly attitude 
toward this country. The Emperor of the French had adopted the 
current opinion of European statesmen, that the effort to preserve 
the Union was hopeless; and he attributed to this prejudgment the 
Emperor's decision to act in concert with Great Britain upon ques- 
tions that might arise out of the Civil War. 

But as soon as the termination of the war had restored peace in 
the United States and relieved our government from the burdens of 
responsibility in that direction, the attitude in Washington grew 
firm and the tone of diplomatic correspondence assumed a force which 
indicated beyond question that the American Government was about 
to act ; for troops had already been sent to the line of the Eio Grande 
under General Sheridan, ready to advance. 
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Mr. Seward then addressed his definitive note to the French 
Government, in which he said: 4 

It has been the President's purpose that Prance should be re- 
spectfully informed upon two points: first, that the United States 
earnestly desire to continue and cultivate sincere friendship with 
France; secondly, that this policy would be brought into jeopardy 
unless France could deem it consistent with her interest and honor 
to desist from the prosecution of armed intervention in Mexico to 
overthrow the domestic republican government existing there, and to 
establish upon its ruins the foreign monarchy which has been at- 
tempted to be inaugurated in the capital of that country. 

This brought the French expedition to an end. All the Imperial 
troops were withdrawn, and the undertaking was abandoned within 
two years from that time. 

That incident led to a practical test of the international force of 
the Monroe Doctrine — its effect upon the minds and policies of foreign 
statesmen. It was a tacit admission also of its validity under the 
circumstances presented at the time by the case of Mexico, for France 
abandoned her expedition and gave up the thought of planting a 
monarchy on American soil. 

The apparent contradiction involved in this was, that she yielded 
to its mandates whilst refusing to recognize it either as international 
law or international right. For, the European jurists are almost 
unanimous even now, — including amongst them both the French and 
English writers, — in declaring that the Doctrine is untenable and 
not binding by the accepted rules of law. 

One of the most distinguished of the modern British international 
lawyers has said, for instance, 6 that the United States could not by 
declaration effect the international status of lands claimed, ruled 
or discovered by other Powers. They might proclaim in advance 

4 Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, to Mr. Bigelow, Minister to France, 16 
December, 1865. 

s The Monroe Doctrine, W. F. Keddaway, Cambridge, 1898. See also La Doc- 
trine de Monroe, Maurice de Beaumarchais, Paris, 1898; Sir Frederick Pollock, 
"The Monroe Doctrine," The Nineteenth Century, October, 1902; Merignhac, "La 
Doctrine de Monroe", a la fin du XIXe Steele,'' Revue du Droit Public et de la 
Science Politique, 1896, p. 206; Lea Etats-TJnis et la Doctrine de Monroe, Hector 
Petin, Paris, 1900; Die Momroedoktrin in ihren Bessiehungen zur amerikanischen 
Diplomatic, Herbert Kraus, Berlin, 1913, pp. 360-61. 
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the policy which they would adopt when such questions should arise, 
but no unilateral act could change the law of nations. He asserts 
that it is a very vague declaration of policy, and in no way a formula- 
tion of rules prevailing between states. FrOm the first word to the 
last, it is a declaration of the policy of a single Power. 

And so, in fact, it is, — the policy of the Government and the 
people of the United States of America. Whilst they last, it will last. 

Nor have the European governments formally recognized their 
obligation under the Monroe Doctrine, or our right to enforce it. 
For, even in the present Versailles Treaty of Peace with Germany, 
the most that they have been willing to concede has been to refer to 
it as a "regional understanding." Article 21 of the League of Na- 
tions provides that: "Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to 
affect the validity of international engagements, such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine." 
A statement so non-committal that it is difficult to ascertain what 
meaning it may have at all in relation to the Monroe Doctrine ; since 
its validity is not in the least defined by it, nor does it set- forth 
who, if any, of the contracting parties is bound by the principles of 
the so-called "regional understanding," or who is a party to it. 

If they refused to recognize its validity, and the engagement into 
which they enter now provides that the Covenant shall not affect that 
validity, then, evidently, they remain where they were before, and 
are in no wise further bound. 

But, on the other hand, we have remained where we were before. 
The determination of the American people responds still, as it did 
a hundred years ago, to the declaration in President Monroe's mes- 
sage that: 

It is impossible that the allied Powers should extend their political 
system to any portion of either continent without endangering our 
peace and happiness. ... It is equally impossible that we should 
behold such interposition in any form with indifference. 

I do not know how to express the American public feeling so well 
as to repeat what Daniel Webster said in regard to it when addressing 
the Senate in 1826 : 

It [the Monroe Doctrine] has been said, in the course of this 
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debate, to have been a loose and vague declaration. It was, I believe, 
sufficiently studied. I have understood, from good authority, that it 
was considered, weighed, and distinctly and decidedly approved, by 
every one of the President's advisers at that time. 

Our government could not adopt on that occasion precisely the 
course which England had taken. England threatened the immediate 
recognition of the provinces, if the allies should take part with Spain 
against them. We had already recognized them. It remained, there- 
fore, only for our government to say how we should consider a com- 
bination of the allied Powers, to effect objects in America, as affecting 
ourselves; and the message was intended to say, what it does say, 
that we should regard such combination as dangerous to us. Sir, 1 
agree with those who maintain the proposition, and I contend against 
those who deny it, that the message did mean something; that it 
meant much; and I maintain, against both, that the declaration 
effected much good, answered the end designed by it, did great honor 
to the foresight and the spirit of the government, and that it cannot 
now be taken back, retracted, or annulled without disgrace. 

It met, sir, with the entire concurrence and the hearty approba- 
tion of the country. The tone which it uttered found a corresponding 
response in the breasts of the free people of the United States. That 
people saw, and they rejoiced to see, that, on a fit occasion, our 
weight had been thrown into the right scale, and that, without de- 
parting from our duty, we had done something useful, something 
effectual, for the cause of civil liberty. 



